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CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR 
OF THE 
BALTIMORE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
(Account Concluded.) 

We had intended to give our impressions of the plough- 
ing match, bat the Commitiee’s Report is so full and so 
much better expressed than any thing we could have said, 
that we shall content ourself by merely commending it 
to the reader’s attention. 








Tae Commitree on PLovens 

Of the Baltimore County Agricultural Society, beg leave 
to report: 

That in accepting the office assigned them, they were 
fully conscious of the importance and delicate nature of 
their task. They knew that to decide where the opinions 
of the best judges were so different, would probably ex- 
pose them in some instances to ridicule, if not to harsher 
sentiments. Being actuated, however, by no other [eel- 
ing than the desire to render impartial justice between the 
competitors, and to promote the interests of agriculture by 
a proper award, they have a right to the most liberal con- 
struction of their motives, not only by the community at 
large, but even by those who were disappointed in the re- 
sult of the trial. 

The construction of Ploughs has, of late, received such 
attention, and arrived at such perfection, that few are now 
offered without many merits. To have a decidedly bad 
plough now-a-days, it must be made to order, as such an 
article is too unfashionable to be kept on hand by any of 
our enterprising and skilful makers. Cheapness, light- 
ness of draught, and perfection of work, have all been 
aimed at and achieved, and a contest between approved 
ploughs of the present day, is only to be decided by close 
observation of comparative degrees of excellence, instead 
of a simple choice between good and had. This while it 
added to the difficulty of deciding in the present instance, 
conveys the pleasing assurance, that no farmer need now 
perform the first and most important operation in an im- 
perfect manner for want of a good implement. 

In order to arrive more certainly at correct conclusions, 
we endeavored to fix in our minds previous to the starting 
of the ploughs, certain principles by which their perform- 
ance was to be judged. Asa matter of course, the best 
plough must be that which does the best work, the most 
of it, with the smallest power, and at the least expense. 
We hold that to be the best work, in which the surface 
of the field is most completely subverted and pulverised, 
which leaves the fewest clods to be broken by subsequent 
cultivation, and the least filth near the surface to impede 
it. The oe of the furrow must depend on circumstan- 
ces, but whether the ploughing be shallow or deep, the 
cultivation should be as perfect as possible. No plough 
ought to be forced to take more furrow than it is ealcu- 
lated for; hence the quantity of work should depend rath- 
er on the Pete ay ability to operate equally and regular- 
ly, taking neither more nor less than the intended width 
and depth of each, holding fast to the ground, going with- 
out distress to the team and labor to the ploughman, and 
requiring “fixing” seldom or never, than on the effort to 
turn more land then plough or team or ploughman can 


manage. 
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S ill, the more good work that can be done by one hand 
the better. We are therefore persuatled that in a commu- 
nity where almost every farmer has more than.two. hor- 
Ses, a three horse plough calculated to do a third more 
work than a two horse one, is often a decidedly prefera- 
ble implement, We regret to see none of this description 
in the field, although we know that they are.to be had of 
almost every pattern in the stores of Baltimore. 

_ With regard to the draught of a plough we were not 
nice about a few pounds, The Dynamometer shews per- 
petual variations in one round—a section of gravel or of 
clay respectively taking off, cr adding, perhaps a hundred 
pounds to the average draught, and the horses apparently 
not feeling the diflerence. An average of 500 Ibs. of 
draught for a two horse plough is perhaps better than less, 
as the plough will be the steadier ; nor would we have ob- 
Jected to even 600 Ibs., provided the work were propor- 
tionably better, as we have no doubt that this weight is 
fully within the strength of a moderately good pair of 
horses. 

The cheapness of a plough depends not so much on its 
first cost, as on its subsequent expense. The self sharp- 
ening principle or reversing of the irons, is one of the 
greatest modern improvements in lessening the ex- 
pense of ploughing, and every plough in which it is in- 
troduced, will, therefore, be cheaper.. The exclusive use 
of cast iron, in a large majority of cases, will save money 
to the farmer. It will in many instances cost less, besides 
saving all the time of going to shop, and of the mysterious 
operations of setting or fizing the plough. But even where 
wrought iron and steel must be employed, the self-sharp- 
ening principleis still applied with the same success, ren- 
serine to a certain extent, every plough its own black- 
smith. 

With these principles, which we conceive to be cor- 
rect, fixed in our mind, we proceeded to the task assigned 
us by the society. Every thing was propitious. The day 
was fine, and the ground—a field belonging to Mr. Myers 
—in fine order. A large crowd had assembled to witness 
the trial of the ploughs entered, who actuated by that trne 
courtesy which insures compliance with regulations which 
cannot be enforced, and by respect to the society whose 
happy influence they acknowledged by their presence, 
and whose favors they had shared, or might hope to share, 
yielded the most prompt and willing submission to the 
rules necessarily adopted for the government of the con- 
test. For this, and other instances of respect and co-ope- 
ration evinced to us on the occasion, we take this oppor- 
tunity of returning our thanks. 

The lands had been previously marked out, and the 
competitors chose their positions by lot. It was a beau- 
tiful sight to see some fifteen ploughs of the handsomest 
construction, with their fine teams and accomplished dri- 
vers, start at the word, and proceed to the performance of 
their interesting task in the most skilful and knowing 
style. Each plough appeared to have its own circle of 
devoted friends, who followed its evolutions with admira- 
tion and applause. There were several queer looking 
customers from the north with wheels, where no one ever 
saw wheels before, looking like some new style of wheel 
barrow or a velocipede, broken in and put to work. We 
soon found that they were dandies only in appearance 
however, for they went to their work equally well with 
those whose coats were not so fine. 

The ground was a stiff sod of mixed grasses, on a 
gravelly loam. Jt varied in different parts of the field; 
but this was the general character. Each plough per- 
formed two rounds, and then we examined them in order, 
and tried their work by the Dynamometer, by measure- 





‘ment and by taking hold of the handles, paying particular 
aitention to their construction and peculiarities. 

















Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co.entered 

No.1. A self-sharpening plough of their own inveotion, 
with either steel or east iron points and shares, and re- 
versible heel—with what they style a Dolpihin cutter, 


attached to the cap which confiues the sharé and point. 







The share and cutter are fitted into the poitits, 80 as to 
add materially to their strength. In other respects 1t Is 
strong and well constructed. Price from $9'to 0. Its 


work was, Draught 528 lbs., Depth 6 inch, _ dth 12 
inch.—Soil, Clay Gravel. ei 


Pierce, self sharpening, stropg and well made. Work— 
Draught 575 lbs., Depth 6 inch, Width 12 inch. —Soi/, 
Clay Loam—price, from 12 to $14. ay q 

No. 3. A hill side plough for 2 horses, with wrought 
or cast share. An excellentimplement, and well got up. 
The principle is the old and common of the mould 
board turning under the plough by means of a hinge, so 
as to acton either side. Price, $10. 

No. 4. A subsoil plough, of great power and admira- 
ble construction. ‘Running at a depth of from six to nine 
inches and nearly filling the furrow with p Iverised sub- 
soil—it was of comparative easy diaught for two, horses. 
Price, $10. ee 


shares, and other small implements of the best eonstruc- 
tion neatly arranged on a frame. The simplicity of their 
points made either of wrought or cast metal had our de- 
cided approbation. ¢ 
J. S. Eastman entered . 
No. 1. A Wisconsin patent plough. This has either 
a cast iron or wrought steel share, with eutter attached, fas- 
tened in a peculiar manner to the mould board by bolts, 
which pass up from beneath and are secured by nuts 
on the mould-board covered with a small cap. The 
mould board is very beautiful and apparently constructed 
on scientific principles, We regarded it as a sod plough 
exclusively, calculated to cat the toughest sward and te 
pletely invert it, and perhaps the perfection of its kind. 
cost with two cast shares is, the maker informs us, $7,50. 
The price of the steel share is $2, and each cast do. 50 cts. 
Its work was—Draught 500 Ibs., Depth 6 inch., Width 
12 inch—Soil, Clay Loam. 4 
No. 2. A 10 inch, Patent Cleazy Plough, and 
No. 3, “ “ * - “6 Improved by 
J. S, Eastman, These are celebrated ploughs, and reflected 
credit on their skilful and enterprising maker. The points 
are of great simplicity, and self sharpening. No. 3 did 
more work than any plough in the field. Price of each 
$10.75. oye’ 
Work of No, 2—Draught 600 Ibs. Depth 6 in., Width 
Zin. * *. 3 “ 600lbs, “ 6hin. “13 in. 
Soil, Clayey gravel. 
No. 4. A subsoil plough of wrought iron—Price,-$10. 
Witherow & Pierce entered 
Their. Cyeloidal Plough. This was the premium 
plough of last year, but seemed to us scarcely to sustain 
its reputation. It is unquestionably an excellent plough. 
Its work was—Draught 500 lbs., Depth 5}in., Width 12 
in. Cost, $13, . 
James B. Moore of Wilmington, Del. entered 
His self sharpening plongh, . This was a strong sub- 
stantial plough and did good work. We are unable to 
state the cost of it.—lts Draught was 500 Ibs., Depth 6 in., 
Width 12 inches. 


James Huey & Co. entered 

Minor & Horton’s Plough No. 21. A Plough whose 
mould is much like that of the Wisconsin plough before 
described, and of good a ace, but from some mis- 
| take in:the stocking didnot run steadily. Its draught was 





450 Ibs., depth 6 in. width 12 in. 


No. 2. A plough from Chester Co. Pa., ‘invented by D. 





These gentlemen also exhibited a vatiety of points and 
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A. G. Mott entered ee, 
No. 1. Prouty & Mears’ Self Sharpening Now, 5$ 
Centre Draught. This celebrated plough is of the best 
and handgomest construction. — {ts points and ae pe 
of cast iren (though both might be made, if desired, of 
wrought iron or steel) and are secured by a cap with a 
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ectly simple. lis points are double, 
each end beidg capable of being reversed many times. {ris 
intended to undermine the soil on the land side, and in 
consequence more thoroughly to overturn and pulverise 
it, which is in a great degree effected. Its cost with wheel 
and extra point and share is $13. Work—Drafit 500 lbs., 
Depth 6 in., Width 12 in. 
No. 2. Eagle C., Prouty & Mears’ Centre Draught, a 
beautiful and excellent plough, which, from the peculiar- 
itv of a large wrought iron wheel attached to the side of 
the beam, attracted great attention. Its work was capital. 
Work—Dranght 500 Ibs., Depth 6 in. Width 12in, 

No. 3. Empire Plough.—One of the best ploughs in 
the field, calculated particularly for sod. It has a single 
cast iron point with eutter attached. Price $10. Work 
—Draught 600 Ibs., Depth 6 in , Width 13 in. 

(This plough was drawn by a pair of oxen.) 

No. 4. Prouty and Mears’ subsoil, an excellent and 
well made implement. Price 

Mott & Moore entered 

No, 1. Wiley & Conklin Plough, No. Se and 

RR OD dil -% * 66 This isa 
plough in almost universal use, of deservedly high reputa- 
tion: itis particularly calculated for stubble and fallow 
Jands—runs light, and not easily put out of repair. Its 
cost, No. 1] im and No.2 $8—poinis each, 50 cts. Itis 
fair to remark, that these ploughs had the hardest part of 
the field. Work, 

No. 1, Draught 600 Ibs., Depth 6 in., Width 12 in. 

+ © “ 550 lbs. “ G6hin. “ 12in. 

No. 3. A hill side plough, Wiley—A plough which 
performed exceedingly well. 

R. B. Chenowith entered his’ 

Reverse Cutter—A plough which has many friends, 
and is built, like all other ploughs of the same make, in 
the most substantial style. We regretted to see none of 
his three horse ploughs, of the Worthington pattern, on the 
ground, which enjoy so great a reputation and deserve it 
so well. Work—Draught 650 lbs., Depth 54 in., Width 
12 in. 

After having thus examined and tried each particular 
plough, we proceeded to the last test, that of the exam- 
ination of their work, each having now ploughed out its 
‘Jand. We found but little work that was not excellent, 
but were particularly pleased with that of the Prouty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught, No. 5}.—The furrows were not 
large nor had they that polished and slippery appearance 
which some of the ploughs left behind them. ‘They were, 
however, of equal size, free from the appearance of vege- 
table matter between them, and the soil was thoroughly 
broken up. [t seemed in fact spaded by horse power. |t 
was for these reasons, combined with the great cheapness 
and excellent construction of the plough, that we award- 
ed it the first premium, and particularly recommend it to 
ovr agricultural brethren. This plough, like a majority 
of those entered, had a wheel under the beam for the pur- 
pose of regulating the depth, and the committee will re- 


ly strong and is 







single bolt; an po aang which appears to be sufficient- Pte 
deemed the one offered by Messrs. Sinclair & Co. worthy 
of preference, it being in our opinion better stocked. 
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which answers the end perfectly well. We 


We have thus given at Jength the reasons on which our 


judgements are founded, and the principles on which we 
acted, not from the hope that they will prove as satisfac- 


tory to all others as to ourselves; but lo prove that we 
proceeded on reason and principle, though the one may 
be weak an@ the other not sound. If any of the competi- 
tors consider themselves overlooked, we shall regret itas 
all were worthy ef a better notice than we were capable 


of bestowing on them. We record with feelings of sincere 


satisfaction one evidence of the spirit of rivalry without 


jealousy which should characterise such an occasion— 


the hearty and sincere congratulations tendered by the 
competitors to the intelligent and enthusiastic veteran In 
the causg of agriculture, who was the agent for introduc. 
ing the premium Centre Draught among us. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Signed, Henry M. Frrzaven, Ci’n. 
Jesse GARRET, 
Micuaet ALDER. 

In conclasion, we give the following letters from gen- 
tiemen who were invited by the society to partake of their 
festival, but whose engagements prevented their attend- 
ance. The first letter is from the Hlon. John S. Skinner, 
3d Assistant Post Master General, whose presence in the 
midst of husbandmen is ever the herald of joy, and whose 
absence, upon the late occasion, was a source of univer- 
sal regret. His letter of apology is, like every thing that 
falls from his pen, well written, sensible, and to the point, 
and, like old wine, will require no bush to whet the ap- 
petite of the reader. With this line our duties as the his- 
torian of the late “three days” close. 


Letier from the Hon. John S. Skinner. 


Post-Orrice DerartTMENT, 
Inspection Office, 12th Oct. 1843. 

Gentlemen : | have very little hope of being able to at- 
tend the Agricultural Exhibition at Govanstown, to which 
you have so kindly invited me—such are the constancy 
and pressure of my official duties here. 

You know that it is in the midst of such scenes and 
such associations, that | find the greatest pleasure, spring- 
ing, it may be allowed, in some degree, from the venial 
reflection that | helped to put “that ball in motion!” 

Mr. Webster having left here for Boston, before | re- 
ceived your letter, inclosing one for him, | have forward- 
ed it by mail. 

Were I to venture on any advice to your society, | 
would say,—bestow not too much attention, nor give too 
many premiums to overgrown fat things. With corn e- 
nough almost any thing may be made fat. Let your pro- 





mark, that all with this appendage seemed to have a more 
regular and steady draught, and were less apt to be thrown 
from the ground. This is easily accounted for, since 
by the use of the wheel the ploughman may give his 
plough a very deep set, by lengthening his yearing as 
much as he pleases, without making it run any deeper 
than he chooses to place the wheel. He may run it at 
the depth of but two inches, at a set which, without the 
wheel, would draw it in to the beam, and without mute- 
tially increasing the draught. There is thus a continual 
downward draught on the end of the beam, which is the 
best security against the ploughs being thrown out. We 
are fully aware of, and, perhaps, share the prejudices of 
practical men against any thing like complication in the 
machinery of a plough, but we do not regard the wheel 
in this light, and are persuaded that its use will greatly 
add to the perfection of ploughing. : 

We awarded a medal to the Wisconsin Plough because 
we thought it the perfection of a plougli for cutting and 
turning the toughest sod where the land is free of stone. 
It well deserves its name, that of the Wisconsin or Prairie 
Plough. We are inclined, as before stated, to regard it as 


a sod plough exclusively, and as such perhaps the best we 
have seen. eh 





ceedings inculcate the study of the means of economising 
labor and outlay of money. Excite, if you can, the in- 
tellectual ambition of Farmers. Letthem be stimulated 
to think, and to keep faithful accounts of outgoing as well 
as of incoming. Teach them to exercise forecast—to have 
a time for every thing, and a place for every thing. Per- 
suade them that when the season is over, instead of leav- 
ing the plow to rust in the furrow, that is the very time 
that every implement should be put away in perfect or- 
der—cleaned and greased and out of the weather—ready 
for use as quickly as if it were a horse kept in readiness 
to go at midnight for a doctor or a mid-wife. Let them 
levrn to be contented with their lot if they have rea- 
son tobe contented with themselves! Recommend them 
to be at once sober, industrious, sociable, hospitable 
and cheerful; instead of saluting every one he meets 
on the great highway of life with “ brother we must die!” 
True, we must all die, and let us be prepared to set out 
on that last journey on the shortest notice, by augment- 
ing all we can the sum of human happiness in this life— 
butis it worth while to be dying all the time 2? We are dis- 
satisfied and complain forsooth, because we are pot lay- 
ing un money ! But is it nothing that you have a good 
tight house over your head, a cheerful fire on your hearth, 




















ughs ex hibited were the same in| e 


tart or that “bou 
turns?” If these sentiments could he 
agricultural brethren, J think without pars 
dustry, they would be better satisfied with | : 
and happier, and would moderate that auri sacs 
by which too many otherwise sensi id agre 
mers are devoured as with a consumin —~thale 
and their last thoughts being Money ! Money! , ’ 
But | hold the base passion in such detestation sat Hos, 
Ap: alin is speaking of it. ya ee ae 
at your festive board, any of m friends $ from 

Gunpowder lime region should pa +. mg 
and inquire—W here’s Skinner ?—say that in ties : 
with them as of yore—and that from his heart he o . 
this sentiment— The Spelling Book and the 
they spread knowledge and dime all over the face of 
earth. In haste, but very truly yours, by 


J. 8. SKINNER, 


To Messrs. W. Govane Howard, H. C. 
John B. H. Fulton. ard, H.C. Turnbult, and 


ses “é 
Letter from John C. Legrand; Esq. © vi 
Stare Department, 1 PEs 


Annapolis, Oct. 18th, 
Gentlemen : Your obliging invitation to aue 
cond annual exhibition and ‘fair of the Baltimore 


se- 
Agricultural Society, reached me in due course of ne, 
and | only delayed acknowledging its receipt, in t Re, 
that my engagements at this place might allow of my 
communicating my ability to avail myself of your poli z 
ness. I now find however, that it will be out of ¢ 
er to do so, and whilst I sincerely regret it, | beg 
will accept, gentlemen, my thanks for the 
and believe me to be, Your obedient. 
JNO. C. 
To Messrs. John B. H. Fulton, Wm. 
and H. C. Turnbull. 















aoe tae . 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE BALTIMORE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Society met at Govanestown, as required by the 
Constitution, on the 20th day of October, 1843, to elect 
officers for the ensuing year, and to transact other busi- 
ness, Wilson M. Cary, Esq. president pro tem. in the 
Chair. s 
On motion of John Y. Day, Esquire, the Society went 


into an election of President, and John Ridgely of 
Hampton, was unanimously re-elected. ia: Eg 


On-motion of J. M. Duckett, Esq. it was 
; Revolned. That the Chair appoiats ommittee of three 
o apprise Mr. Ridgely ection as presiden 
this evebety coy ee * Mod y 
Whereupon the Chair appointed William G. Howard 
and H. C. Turnbull, Esqra.; and on motion of W.G. 
Howard, Esq. the president pro tem. was made the chait- 





man of said Committee by the society. 2 
Dr. Gittings rose and made the following remarks : 
Mr. President,—In all public spirited ins ns in- 


tended for the benefit of the many, the labour an 
sibility devolves on a few. Such has been 


the case as regards the executive committee of the Balu- 


more County Agricultural Society. Did I feel mysell 
competent to the task, it would afford me | 


tion to discharge the obligation § feel myself as 
farmer of Balusnore oa to b Byam pitiee, 
for the zeal and energy they have displayed im their man- 
agement during the Jast year, But as | cannot in an ex- 
tempore address do justice to the subject, | m ; 
=* hype! ty merely expressing ihe ‘high pig laser 
tain of the very creditable manner they have dis 
the responsible duties of their pegs nis 
my part to a more extended notice is r od 

unnecessary, as | am satisfied that each. of the 












Baltimore County Agricultural Society ful 
for himself the deep sense of obligation under to 
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the checkin’ boniiines Tae e fe 
bestowed on the institution, which T hope yet 
to confer the most substantial bene the | 
snterent ob alk nt Hale Ue 
ther prefatory remarks, intro 

Resolved, ‘Tha the x) A 
they are hereby” clee offic 
sent year, Wigs, 

oe. Seua de Vi nib redilianst ¥ 

Gen. John Spear Smith, . Horatio He tlinan nabs Esq. 
Gen. T..E, Stansbury, .. . Col, Jos. Jameson, 
Wilson M. Carev, F John Y. Wethered. Esq. 
Col. Nicholas M- ‘Bosley. Robt. A. Taylor, Esq. 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, George Law, Esq. 
Hon. James Turner, - Hy. Carroll, Esq. of 
dy’s Manor. 
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Treasurer—James Howard. 

Cor. Secretary—H C. Turnbull. 

Rec. Secretary- -—J. B. H. Fulton. 

Evecutive Committee. 
John M. Duckett, 
Henry M. Fitzhugh, 
Wa. G. Howard, 
Thos. J. Hillen. 


David Stuart 
Edward Rider, 
James Carroll, Jr. 
Wa. Jessup, 

Thomas Me Gorsuch, 


Which resolution was unanimously assented to, where- 
upon it was declared that the above named gentlemen 
were the officers of the society for the present year. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. Govane Howard, the following 
resolution, in alteration of the Constitution, was unani- 
mously assented to : 

Resolved, That the president pro tem classify the exe- 
cutive commitiee into three classes, one to go out at the 
end of the current year, one class to go out at the end of 
the second year, and the other class to go out at the end 
of the third year. 

Whereupon the president made the following ctassifi- 
cation in conformity with the above resolution : 

1st Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. 
Wm. G. Howard, Thos. T’.Gorsuch, John Duckett, 
H.C. Turnbatl, = Wm. Jessup, Jas. Carroll, Jr. 
Jas. Howard, Edward Rider, J. B. H. Fulton, 
Thos. J. Hillen, H.M. Fitzhugh. David Stuart. 

On motion of Wm. Govane Howard, Esq. the follow- 
ing resolution, in alteration of the Constitution, was unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form 
societies auxiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty 
dollars to the treasurer of this society, be admitted on e- 
qual terms as regards competition for premiums, if in the 
opinion of the executive committee such an arrangement 
shall appear to be expedient. 


JNO. B. H. FULTON, 
Recording Secretary. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
SeenuinG Fruit TReEeEs. 


Mr. Editor.—\ was much struck with the plausibility 
and apparent force, of some observations of a writer in the 
August number of the Cabinet, under the appropriate sig- 
nature of “Poma,” on the subject of Apples—particular- 
ly the apples of Ohio.—I have not the article by me, but 
the gist of his reasoning was, that the youthful appear- 
ance of the fruit trees, especially the apple trees of Olio, 
and the fairness and soundness of the frit, which have 
attracted the notice even of passing strangers, was proba- 
bly to be ascribed to the trees themselves being seed/ings, 
or recently derived from seedling trees, He argued the 
probability, that “settlers” in Ohio, from the Eastern 
States, had taken the seeds of apples as a matter of con- 
venience, in lieu of scions or grafted stocks from old trees ; 
and that therefore, the present orchards of Ohio, are in 
fact, youthful trees. _ This conclusion would appear to be 
warranted by the theory and the practice now prevalent 
in Europe—especially in Belgium-—where they are crea- 
ting, as it were, new and ameliorated. varieties of fruits, 
by planting the seeds for several successive generations, un- 
til a fine variety is obtained,worthy to be preserved and pro- 
pagated. They are not at all particular about the excel- 
lence of the fruit from which they take the first seed fr 
planting; neither does the fruit from the first planting show 
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‘called the attention of Mr. Whittlesey, himself « 
| practical farmer of Ohio, to “Poma’s” remarks, and re- 
ceived from him, with his characteristic promptness and 
kindness, the enclosed letter, which vou are at liberty to 
publish, if you see proper. It is offered primarily, for 
its intrinsie value, in reference to this moat. valuable of all 
the fruits in Ohio ; and secondly, as some evidence of ny 
own sensibility to the kindness evinced by yourself, anid 
the publishers of many other agricultural, and other peri- 
oiicals and papers, in sending them gratuitously to one 
who has no means of making any return, except, as in this 
case, by an occasional communication, 

Permit me, while I have pen in hand, to congratulate 
you on the progress of improvements in agriculture and 
horticulture, which has marked the time in which we have 
lived. “Intelligent writers,” says Kenrick, in his excel- 
lent ‘New American Orchardist? “those on whom we 
may rely, have assured us that tlre new and numerons class 
of fruits which have arisen during the last forty vears, is 
far more precious and inestimable in point of quality, than 
all previously known.” 

When I established the “Old American Farmer” chief- 
ly asa vehicle for the ont-pouring of my own erude no- 
tions of what might be done to improve the processes and 
implements of American agriculture, to meliorate our de- 
mesti¢ animals and fruiis and vegetables, and to vindicate 
and elevate the cause of agriculture, as a great and negleci- 
ed national interest—I! had five hundred impressions of 
the first number printed and laid on my table, without 
knowing whether I should ever have either correspon- 
dent or patron. Look now at the number of attentive and 
earnest readers of agricultural journals in the United States! 
Here is an extract from the first number of the “ Ameri- 
can Farmer,” dated April 2nd, 1819,—twenty-four years 
ago. It would have been issued on the Ist of April, but 
that you know is all-fools’-day.and it was doubtful wheth- 
er the attempt to establish an agricultnral periodical, might 
not turn outas bootless as “hunting the Gowk” in Scot- 
land,on Aptil day. This isdone by sending silly people 
upon fools’ errands, from place to place, by means of a 
letter, in which is written, 


‘On the first day of Aprile, 
Hunt the Gowk another mile.” 


Tt amuses me now to look back to the first number of 
that journal, at the likeness, for it wasa true portrait, of 
the famous or, Columbus! What, at the catile show at 
Rochester, would have been thought ofan animal of such 
a form! Amusing too. is the caution with which the 

editor felt his way. “The editor has taken the liberty to 
forward the first number of the ‘American Fariner, to some 
genilemen whose names oceurred to him at the moment, 
and who, he thought, would be likely to patronize a 
work of this kind. He begs, that if they approve of the 
plan of it, they will make it known, and by any conven- 
ient means, assist in extending its circulation. 

“ The editor will be gratified, if by devoting his leisure 
hours to a publication of this sort, he ean be instrumen- 
tal in preventing his native State—Maryland—from being 
outstripped by all her neighbors, in the honourable con- 
test for the promotion of agriculture, manufactures, inler- 
nal improvement, and domestic economy.” 

But, sir, great as has been the progress of improvement 
in the science of vegetable physiology, and all others— 
bright as are the lights that shine upon our path, let us 
not in the vanity of self-conceit, suppose that these im- 
provements have been achieved by any wonderful facul- 
lies or extraordinary energies of our own :—no age can 
claim super-excellence ; each is indebted to the one pre- 
ceding, as much as the succeeding one to it. Knowledge 
has a tendency to increase in a compound ratio. The 
great developments of one period, are the frnits of seed 
planted in the one preceding. Instead then of folding our 
arms and priding ourselves on our own achievements, let 
us endeavor to prove ourselves faithful stewards in the 
management of the talents committed to us. Where much 


is given, much will be expected. Let each in hia spherey| Neesley’s collection, ilo ral 1 
bomanet pgsalie ht may bear render to the great Father of | tern States. His : at eve s since, — 
all, acce e ge, voring ie eyeuent any es 0 same ki “ 
content uid Meprinieds of his his fellow-creatares : ie hn any and published. rH, 





-, been, in n measure. 
+ | your well-wisher 
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briefly attempt to ans 
The apples in the north part 
known by “the Western R 





bordering on the Ohio river, as far as Mariet is vie 
cinity, where | am best acquainted,—s pare 
has been taken in selecting and chivaiing’ i ‘are su- 
perior in size, fairness, and flavour. I have visited no 


a garden. 


become serubby ; are covered with rou bark. and moss, — 
and bear small il- flavoured fruit. Seedlin 
and pruned by a horticutturist, eb and skilled by 
very many instances, delicious. 

Several years elapsed after my residence in ihe Western 
country, before | saw a defective or wormy applé.’ South» 


isa ridge composed of loam and sand, This, and’the 
land between it and the Lake, is the best region for fruit f 
have seen, whether abundance or perfection is considered. 
Four vears this fall, there was more fruit between Elyria, 
in Lorain county, and the Pennsylvania line, a distati¢e of 
about 100 miles, than was, at the same time, in some of | 
the old thirteen States—not the smallest. 

The writer under the signature of “ Poma,” raises. the 
question, whether the youthful appearance of 
and the exeellency of the apples in Ohio, # 
counted for, “from their much more recent 
froin seedlings ?” “a 

He is correct in saying, that the early se, price 
larly those who wentto the rorthern part 
the New England States, carried apple seeds Of the most 
esteemed varieties, and there is no donbt, a variety of 
choice fruits might be selected in different sections of that” 
country, from such seedlings. thus prodaced. The youth- 







ture; secondly, on climate and soil. Trees of the same 
age, ‘on the ridge mentioned, are generally more thrifty, 
smooth, and taller, than they are on the high lands south 
of it. Their roots strike deep into a good soil, froin 
which nourishment is derived. 


troit, river Raisin, Peninsula of Sandusky bay, and other 
places. The trees were uncommonly thick, and some of 
the orchards appeared not to have been transplanted. 
Where the seeds were first obtained, is not withia my 
knowledge. The fruit was generally fair and good, and 
most of it was a deep red. 

Mr. Neesley settled early in Western Virginia, on the 
Ohio, nearly opposite to the mouth of Yellow creek, and 
propagated fruit extensively. When the land north-west 
of the Ohio was open for sale, he purchased. a tract on the 
bank of the Ohio, above Yellow creek, where he sowed a 
large nursery, and engrafted and budded the choicest ap- 
ples he could obtain. Many, if not all of his kinds. are 
mentioned in books on horticulture. General Elijah Wads- 
worth, emigrated from Litehfield, in Connecticut, to Can- 
field, in Trumbell county, Ohio, as early as 1800, and 


Neesley’s nursery. 
Last fall, ! exhibited in this city, seven different kinds 


at a large table, for their beauty and taste. 


ly—since distinguished for valuable services in the im- 
provements of Ohio—early carried a large bundle of small 


as he travelled, of about one handred 1 
Almon Ruggles settled in Haron 
‘of Lake Erie, in 1806, and obta 














: rt 
of the country, where they so generally a : ae 
uncommon to see a house without an orchard, as ont 

ee aU 
Whien trees are taken from nurseries not grafted « or wa’ , 
ded, and are Jeft to contend with weeds and grass, they © 


eveniees + 


ful appearance of the trees depends, first, on age and cul- - 


The French traders and the Indians had apples at De- 


of this fruit from my own orchard, which were adinired ’ 


trees on horseback, from the river to = ail distance, _ 


i 


the veteran editor of the «Old American Farmer,” arg in’ oF 
Pep 


of Lake Erie. and distant from it, from two to twelve faiten,* : 


having cleared a field, he planted a large orchard from Mr. 


Mr. Neesley’s fruit was so celebrated, that Allred Kel- | 

















196, ‘ al aa 


Paul Fearing, at Marietta, Thomas Worthington, “ 
Chilicothe, N. Longworth, at Cincinnati,Abralam I iy vam 
at Unionville, and others, early in the settlement . t ~ 
sections of the ye aon iy atiention to the cu 

es of the choicest kinds. 
ge oe ay obtained, and from other sources, have 
been extensively propagated ; and although cre 4 * 
often delicious, the bestare those plucked from grafts an 
ar Knight’s theory, “that all plants of one species, 
however propagated from the same stock, partake, in peri 
degree, of the same life, &c.” is worthy of serious Consi- 

ati experiment. 1 
The oa a observations and comparisons, is, that 
the same kinds of apples west of the mountains, are lar- 
ger, sounder, fairer, and better flavoured, than at the ya 
that young trees, in a virgin soil produce better fruitt oe 
old trees in a country long cultivated, and that the soil 
and climate in Ohio, are well adapted to the cultivation of 
apples. J am inclined to think, particular situations, are 
best for the full development of different kinds of this 
fruit. Chardon and Jefferson, are at least 600 feet above 
the Lake: and they produce the Rhode [sland Greening 
in greater perfection than I have seen elsewhere. , 

Poma’s plan of propagating froit at the east from the 
west, by seedlings, should be put in practice. Several 
gentlemen, would search for, and send grafts if requested. 
Dr. Jared P. Kiftland, near Cleaveland, and N. Longworth, 
Esq. at Cincinnati, much skilled in Horticulture, would 
be most valuable correspondents, for extreme sections of 
the state; and their acquaintance in other parts, enables 
them to designate other gentlemen, who would cheerfully 
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Tae American Farmer.—The proprietor of this 
work being anxious to extend the sphere of its useful- 
ness, will feel indebted to each uf its present subscribers, 
if he will interest himself in getting him one or more new 
subscribers. This request would not be preferred, but 
that the proprietor knows that it is easy of being com- 
plied with, and feels certain that every agriculturist will 
take pleasure in advancing the interests of a calling so es- 
sential to human happiness and comfort as that of hus- 
bandry, and that he believes it cannot be more substan- 
tially promoted, than by disseminating a periodical de- 
voted to its practice and improvement. Nor would the 
proprietor ask this favor, if he were not assured by former 
experience, that, in the generous feeling of the agricultu- 
ral community towards his work, it would be received 
and acted upon ina kindly spirit. 





WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 


The dawn of the first day of this month, was ushered 
in by one of those nipping frosts which serve to remind 
the husbandman of the necessity of performing many 
duties which he had neglected, but ere the sun had reach- 
ed its meridian height it moderated and its temperature 





services to that object. 

ree por east and south oe indebted tothe west for 
the mercer potatoe, and no doubt, they can be supplied 
from that quarter, with delicious, new varieties of the 
"We will pay this class of our foreign debts as soon as 
demanded, without repudiation. The practice of planting 
trees in different parts of large fields, in this district, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, must be abandoned, to obtain sound 
and fair fruit. An orchard should be fenced by itself, and 
large cattle never be permitied to enter it. Sheep should 
be excluded in the winter and spring. — 

Swine improve an orchard, by turning up the ground, 
—by consuming the defective apples as they drop, before 
they are at maturity ; thereby destroying the insects which 
brought them to the ground, preventing their annual in- 
crease, and finally exterminating them. 

Messrs. Fields in the eastern part of New York, were 
celebrated, in that section of their state, and in Connecti- 
cut adjoining, for raising the Newtown Pippin, and other 
apples, in greater perfection, than other persons in their 
vicinity, and their “long noses” gave them both reputation 
and cash. ’ 

And now my dear Sir, that the rich and varied blessings, 
your long and useful labours merit in the various fields 
yon have cultivated, so greatly promotive of the happi- 
ness of your fellow men, and the interests of your coun- 
try, may be yours, until your sun shall finally set, will be 
the prayer of your devoted friend, “ when over the moun- 
tains, and far away.” Euisua Wuirtesey. 

Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 





Tha Upper Marlboro’ Gazette of Thursday says : 


“ The Prince George’s County (Md.) Agriculiural Soci- 
ety commenced its third annual meeting on Wednesday ; 
and the display of stock, implements, &c. was sufficiently 
large to warrant the assurance that its members are deter- 
mened it shall not be discontinned. The number of la. 
dies and gentlemen in attendance was, we think, equal to 
any former occasion.” 


§3> Just as our paper was going to press, we received 
a very interesting account of the Fair, which we exceed- 
ingly regret, came to hand too late for this week’s “ Far- 
mer.” 





Corton.—The whole burthen of letters from the south 
is the injury to cotton erops, and the consequent necessi- 
ty of a rise in cotton. We only know of it from what we 
read in the papers, remembering, also, that early in the 
scason, the planters predicted a partial failure of their 
cotton crop from injury to the young plants by an un- 


became as soft and balmy as that of early autumn; the 
night although cloudy, was mild and tended to woo and 
win one to indulgence in those dispensations of hospitali- 
ty which sanctify the rural home. and make it the abode 
of rational enjoyment. But let us turn from these reflec- 
tions to those which claim attention 


On tHe Farm. 


Gathering and husking Corn—Among the first objects 
which must command attention, is that of gathering and 
husking the corn crop; as it is sinful after having toiled 
through sunshine and rain to raise a crop, to suffer it to 
remain out beyond the proper time, exposed to injury 
from the weather and from the depredations of those who 
would rather live by their wits than by theirlabor. When 
the corn shall have been brought in, husked and safely 
put away in the cribs, let no one forget that. 

The Corn Stalks isa resource of great value as food for 
the cattle, and that when cutand steamed, they will make, 
with the addition of a little meal or bran of any kind, a 
rich, nourishing, and milk yielding mess, for the milch 
cows. 

Corn Husks.—Have these carefully stowed away under 
cover, as, like the corn stalks, they are full of nutriment. 

Roots of all kinds and Cabbages.—T hese must be seen 
to, and taken up before they sustain injury from the frost. 

In-Calf Cows and Heifers —As the frosts have, doubt- 
less, nipt your pastures, and neither they nor your woods 
furnish sufficient pickings to sustain these animals in full 
and vigorous condition, see that they receive additional 
care and are well fed; it being much easier to keep an 
animal through the winter before, than after it may have 
lost its flesh. 

Stock of all kinds —Let all the rest of your stock, of 
all kinds, be housed or yarded of a night; not forgetting 
to supply them with plenty of feed, and good bedding. 





Humanity prescribes the first part of this advice as a duty, 
and self interest will indicate to you, that the better you 
feed and litter your stock, the more manure will they 
yield for your next year’s crops. Keep the young and 
the old in different yards, and see that each and all have 
good stables or sheds to protect them from the winter’s 
snows and rains, And while upon this branch of our 
subject, let us call your attention to those great resources 
for making manure, 

Leaves and Mould.—By the time the work we have 





timely frost. 





marked out shall have been got through with, your woods 


-| will be fall of fallen leaves, when you, should. i 
cart and team on your place to work to haul them in, 
together with the vegetable mould of your forest. Do 
not be content until you shall have covered your'cattle ~ 
yards, in a dish like form, at least two feet deep, and over’ 
this spread leaves, straw, or corn stalks. ‘This, ‘ere next 
spring opens, will all be converted into good manure, to 













increase your means of improving your land and add to 
your income : and the value of the manure thus tobe made 
will be greatly enhanced, if, before covering the mould, 
you spread thereon a few bushels of plaster, say in the 
proportion of 1 bushel to every 20 double horse cart loads 
of the manure ; this will not only prevent the escape of 
the ammonia from beneath, but will absorb and husband 
that which may fall thereon, in the liquids of the stock. 

Marsh Mud.—Those who may have resources of this 
kind should haul it in, and spread it over their yards and 
pens, where the cattle or iogs may be confined, to receive 
the meliorating influence of the winter’s frosts and that 
of the droppings of the stock. ; 

Feeding out Roots and other Vegetables.—In feeding 
out these, be careful to use those kinds first that are most 
perishable, and to recollect, that their nutritive properties 
are greatly improved by cooking, for all stock except 
sheep. 

Sheep.—Although we have included sheep under the 
general head of “Stock of all kinds,” we purpose, here, to 
make a few brief remarks for the special benefit of sheep. 
When well cared for, there is no animal pays better than 
these, in carcass and fleece; therefore, it should be the 
business of every farmer, who may have a flock, to pro- 
vide them with a suitable, covered fold, attached toa yard, 
where they can retire at all times from the inclemency of 
the weather. Their shed should be warm and comforta- 
ble, be well and frequently covered through the winter 
with straw, leaves or other litter, so as to secure clean and 
good bedding tothem. In addition to this, they should 
be regularly fed with good hay, fodder and roots, and 
occasionally receive an allowance of meal of some kind 
—be regularly salted thrice a week, and watered daily. 

Salting Stock —Stock ofall descriptions require to: be 
salted at least thrice a week; and if, instead of giving 
them all salt, equal parts of salt. lime and ashes were 
mixed together, the mixture would prove cheaper and 
more health preserving. If a mixture of salt and tar, in 
equal proportions, were kept in a trough in the stock 
yard, to which they could resort, at will, it would be 
found to be conducive to their health, 

Chopt Feed.—By feeding all your grain chopt to your 
horses and other stock, mixed with cut hay or straw, a 
saving of at least one-fourth, or one-third, would thereby- 
be effected. 

Orchards.—If your trees have moss on them, or their 
bark is rough, scrape them; bat whether they are so or 
not, take a mixture of equal parts of soft soap and sulphur, 
and paint the bodies from the roots, as far upwards as you 
ean reach. This will destroy the insect embryo, and pre- 
serve your trees from the girdling of mice or rats. And 


dig the earth from around the roots of the tree, for a few 
feet, and a few inches in depth, submit the earth thus dug 
up to the operation of fire, which when cool, should be 
mixed with a gallon of lime to each tree and replaced. If 
you doubi the efficacy of this treatment, try it on a few 
trees this fall, and we will bet you a peck of Lady’s 
Blushes that you'll subject every fruit tree on your farm 
to the same operation next fall. 
Fences.—Make a thorough examination ‘of ‘all your: 
fences. Do this yourself. Have all necessary repairs 


vexation and trouble hereafter 


substitute gates for them. 








to destroy the worms or ova which’ may be in the ground, 


made forthwith, as by so doing you'll save yourself much . 
Gates and Bars —If you have any Bars on your place, 


Corn Cribs.—Before you put away your com in your... 
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cribs, subject their floors, sides and ceiling to a thorough !ness ena gyre == 
cleaning with strong <dauanen >a RETO them both 


inside and out. Pom 


Poultry Houses.—I\f you wit | your hens to lay through 


the winter, have their houses cleaned ont thoroughly. 
Empty the nests of all filth, have them scraped inside and 
out, and then whitewashed, . 


gravel, and @ Joad of sand or ashes so that they can daily 
have access to these substances: give them chopt fresh 


meat once a week, and feed them regularly twice a day 
with grain and potatoes—always feeding them near 


the hen house, so as to use and attach them to it. 
Keep their nests at all times well supplied with clean hay, 
and a few chalk imitation eggs in each—if you have no 
chalk, clay will answer every purpose, provided you 
whiten the eggs by whitewashing them. See too, that 
your fowls get water regularly, if they may not have ac- 
cess to the surplus water of the spring house. If you 
follow this advice, you'll find that your hens will lay 
nearly as many eggs in winter as they do in summer. 

Corn Cobs.—Have these crushed and steamed for your 
milch cows, they contain fully two fifths as much nourish- 
ment as grain, when thus treated. 

Breeding animals of all kinds.—These must now re- 
ceive additional care and an increase of feed. 

Store Hogs.—Give these plenty of materials to convert 
into manure, and don’t omit paying them for their labor; 
this you can do by feeding them well. 

Apples.—If you have not done so, pick all your apples 
carefully off of the trees, by hand; place them in your 
barn, and after a few days, rehandle and wipe them, and 
put them away for winter keeping. 


Setting out Orchards, Fruit and Ornamental trees.— 


Now is the time to do this work ; so delay it no longer; 
but be sure when you are buying your trees, to get them 
of a man in whom you can rely. 

Tools and Implements.—Have the whole of these col- 
lected under your own eye; examine them well, have all 
that need it repaired, and keep them under cover. Before 
putting them away, it would be well to give them a paint- 
ing with some cheap paint—irons and all. 

Fall Grain.—If you have not gotall your fall grain in, 
delay it until just before the frost sets in hard; thensow, 
in order thatthe seed may not germinate before spring. In 
sowing thus late, the grain must not be brined or soaked, 
and it must be ploughed in from 3 to 4 inches deep. But 
probably it would be best not to sow so ate as now, as 
you might, possibly, only be providing food for the Rust. 

Thrashing Grain.—Go ahead with this work, so that 
you may avail yourself of the rise of the market. 

Draining and Ditching should be prosecuted with all 
possible despatch until the frost locks up the earth. 

Cider Making cannot be done at a more auspicious sea- 
son. 

Apple Butter.—As you may be pushing forward with 
your cider making, recollect that you should seize that 
occasion to make apple batter. 

Fire Wood.—Cut and haul your fire wood into your 
yard, convenient to your dwelling. When there, have it 
snugly piled up, and,see that there is a full supply of it 
ready chopt up for family use at all times. The head of a 
family must attend to this: it is his duty to see it done. 

The Carts, Gearing, §&c.—Examine every thing of the 
kind with your own eyes, not with your man’s or over- 
seer’s. Whatever repairs may be necessary, have done, 
and see that all your carts, wagons, sleds, carriages, &e. 
are kept undercover. — 

The. Sleigh —Go to your Shed, or wherever else you 
may keep it, and submit your sleigh to a thorough over- 
hauling. If it wants.repairs; have them done—if it re- 
quires painting, have it painted—recollect that your wife 
and daughters delight in sleigh riding; that it is the busi- 








Place contiguous to your 
hen house, under roof, a peck or two of lime, a bushel of 


bain dhet ha dioe dig i 


nk you may say, “it’s too seon to think te 
ing”—true it is; but not’ tée0 soon to get the’sleigh ready 


for if you otal. doing it how, ten chances to one, you'll 
never think of it again until snow comes, when it will be 
too late. 

Fall Ploughing—All stiff clayey, tenacious riniode, 
intended for spring culture would be the better of fall and 
winter ploughing, but they must not be ploughed in a wet 
condition, for if they are, they will become clods of mortar. 

The Farm, perhaps, has occupied enough of our time 
for the present, so let us take a few minutes stroll 

In THE GARDEN, 

Where we may find something to attend to that has 
escaped the vigilant eye of the one whose province it is 
to superintend it. And first of all, a word or two about 
these 

Beets, Parsnips, Carrots and Potatoes.—They must all 
be taken up and put away either in the cellar, or covered 
securely out of doors, beyond the reach of frost. If in 
the cellar, they should either be covered with sand or 
straw, a few inches. If in the open air, some ten inches 
with earth, and the heaps should be laid dry, by drains, 
and the tops of which should be so shaped as to carry off 
the water. 

Cabbages.—Be sure to have your cabbages taken up 
and put away before their outer leaves are frost stricken, 

Asparagus beds which may not have been previously 
cleaned off, should now be attended to. 

Strawberry beds may still be planted out, provided no 
delay take place. In putting out plants thus late, the 
bed must be highly manured, and the intervals between 
the rows must be covered by straw a few inches deep, 
which should be pegged down with wooden pegs to pre- 
vent being blown off. 

Raspberries, Gooseberries and Currants as well as 
Shrubs of all kinds and Garden Herbs may now be set 
out. 

Bulbous flowering Roots should be set out. 

Dahlia Roots should be taken up, and buried in the 
cellar in dry sand. 

Rose Bushes, Lilacs, Snow Balls, &c. should all be 
planted ont without delay. 

Fruit Trees.—Choice fiuit trees may now be trans- 
planted, 

Weeds.—Take up and burn every thing of this descrip- 
tion. 

In closing our month’s conversation, let us advise you 
not to rely upon our hints as the rules of your conduct, 
but go yourself, examine every nook and cranny of your 
farm, its out-houses, fields, fences, implements of husban- 
dry, carts, wagons, carriages, stock; not forgetting the 
garden, exercise your own judgment, call all your energy 
of charrcter to your aid, and do promptly and well, what- 
ever may be necessary to be done. Repeat this supervi- 
sion weekly, and have every order carried promptly into 
effect. 





Scarciry oF SWINE AND THEIR PRICES.—The editor 
of the American Agriculturist published at New York, 
understands from Drovers who have been ont to the West 
for the purpose of making their annual purchases, that 
swine have become comparatively scarce and. high priced. 
Pork was so low Jast year that an unusual nmber of far- 
mers stopped breeding pigs, and others continued the bu- 
siness to a very limited extent. | 

Whole hogs, says the editor. fresh killed, are now sel- 
ling readily in the New York market, at from,6 to 64 cts. 





























. oo 
per pound, and pork in batrels.is worth from 70 to 80 per — 
cents more than it was lastyear atthis times. 

We have deemed it our duty to note these facts,in . 


}| order that those of our agricultural readers who may have. 


hogs for sale, may come into the market with their eyes o- 
pen, and be enabled to take advantage of the rise of price 
—a rise growing out of scarcity, and, therefore, the more 
operative and lasting. — 





Famiriar Lerrens on Cant: —Mr. NV. Hickmati,” 
Baltimore street, has placed on our table, a duodecimo. 
of 180 pages, entitled “Familiar Letters on Chemistry,and. 
its relation to commerce, physiology and agriculture, by), 
Justus Leibig—edited by John Gardner, M. D. ~ As the” 
title imports, it embraces a wide field of chemical know- 
ledge, and is deeply interesting to all inquiring minds, but 
especially to those of the agricultural community. 1e 
fame of Liebig has been rendered so familiar to the Amer 
ican ear by his great work on. Agricultural Chemistry, that 
we need not say aught in favor of the present, and will only” 
remark, that he has treated the subject in so familiar a 
way as to make it easy to the acquisition of the novitiate 
reader—and what is still more acceptable, the price is ex-. 
tremely low, being only 12} cents. 





QueEN or tHE Istes.—A new paper with the above 
title has been commenced in New York. © It is published 
at $3 a year, at the Albion office, and will be devoted to 
general politics, parliamentary matters, agriculture, trade 
and commercial intelligence, law proceedings in the Eng- 
lish courts, sporting intelligence, literary notices &c. 
The number before us is well filled with matter of interest 
to all who desire to keep the run of European intelligence, 
and we doubt not, that, to all such, it will prove'a highly : 
interesting and instructive journal. Weare the more san- 
guine of this, as itis published by the proprietors and edi- 
tors of the Albion, a paper which stands second to none 
in the country. 





The Farmers? Encyclopeedia.—This popular work is 
now completed, and may be had of Col. Hickman, 89 
Baltimore Street, who will receive all orders for binding 
up the several numbers into volumes: His prices vary 
according to the style of binding. 





Snow.—We hai a dish of snow on Saturday last, being 
the first of the season in this quarter. 





First Ice of the Season.—The first ice we have seen . 
the present fall was on Wednesday the Ist instant. 





Larce Yierp or Corn. 

Below we give accounts of two very large yields of 
corn grown in Maryland the present season; the first in 
Carroll county, near Westminister, and the seeond in Kent 
county. The one was raised by Mr. Augustus Shriver, 
the same gentleman who, last year, by his success in this 
crop, created no little sensation—and the second, by the 
accomplished edigpr of the Kent News. Both of these 
gentlemen are very young farmers, but have shown by 
their zeal—by their becoming spirit of emulation—that 
they are not disposed to be content with the. products 
which have satisfied the ambition of those who havegone 
before them in the generous race of competition, and that © 
they are determined that, if their contemporaries . “excel 
them, they will have to tax their powers to the wimost 
limits of their capability. 

Such instances of laudable emulation are. bity of all 
praise, and we trust that the examples they have shown, 
of what an acre of ground may be made to yield’by plenti- 
ful manuring & skilful cultureywill produce a spirit of rival- 
ry in good old Maryland, that shall go on to increase her 
production of corn until the present aggregate number of 
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bushels shall have been quadrupled, without adding one 
acre to her cultivated lands. Her elimate is congenial, 
her soil is good, and her husbandmen intelligent, and why 
should the latter not seize hold of, and press onward with, 
the spirit of improvement? 


Farm Content, near Westminister, Carroll Co. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir,—If you think the following report ofa crop 
of corn, which I raised this season, worthy a place in your 
valuable journal, it is at your disposal. And it is not with 
the view of boasting, which indaces me to communicate 
it for publication; but simply to let the public know that 
Pipe Creek land when put to the test, will produce as 
much as any land in the State. The fact is, the quality 
of our land is not properly estimated, (except by the As- 
sessors) and I am sorry to say, that the system of farming 
pursued here is by no means calculated to develope the 
resources of the land, with some few honorable excep- 
tions. Now to my crop of corn. 

According to an accurate fsurvey made by J. I. 
Baumgartner, Esq. of Westminister, the field was found to 
contain ten acres and seven eighths, of cultivated ground, 
which produced 216 bbls. of corn, being an average of a 
litle upwards of 98 bushels of shelled corn per acre. The 
corn was carefully measured by three men in my employ, 
whose certificate as to the quantity, ! have in my posses- 
sion. 

The field which produced this crop is a light limestone 
soil, particularly adapted to corn. | ploughed it last fall 
full nine inches deep, turning the sod well under. One 
hundred and fifteen five-horse wagon loads of good barn- 
vard manure applied broadcast, and lightly stirred in, just 
deep enough to prevent absorbtion. 
was precisely the same as given in my method of farming, 
and published in your valuable journal last fall. The 
yield on the above mentioned field has not exceeded my 
expectations; |] have always firmly believed, that by pro- 
per cultivation, from sixteen to twenty barrels of corn an 
acre can be grown on almost any land susceptible of 
improvement. Itrequiresa little labour and attention to be 
sure, but what is thatin comparison to the product. When 
a farmer can produce as much on ten acres of land highly 
improved, as on twenty by farming the old way, why not 
do it!—the labour will be the same, and instead of his land 
deteriorating, it will improve in his hands. 

Yours, truly, Avcustvus Sariver. 

Oct. 30th, 1843. 


From the Kent News. 
Yiertp or Corn. 


We planted in corn last spring a two acre lot, from 
which clover had been cut, the preceding year. The 
ground was not plonghed until planting season, and when 
the clover was growing finely. It was then treated to a 
broadeast of common manure. The corn was ofa twin 
species, a beautiful white, and the seed had been selected 
from a two acre lot of corn, from the stalk, in the year 
1842. 

It was intended to be planted in rows, 5 feet distant, and 
the hills 2 feer—but in walking over the ground. we dis- 
covered that a number of the hills were 2} feet apart. We 
finished securing the crop on yesterday, and upon mea- 
suring it twice, (to he accurate) found we had 28} barrels. 
—This was 14} barrels to the acre. The grain being fine, 
we had a 4 barrel shelled, which measured 2 bushels, 3 
pecks, and 4 peck—multiplying the 28} barrels by this 
product, and the result is 80 bushels to the acre. There 
was not two full acres in cultivation—the end turnings 
were 53 yards by 3 yards—making 318 yards—add to 
this the vacancies at the sides of the lot, about 200 yards 
—making 518 vards, which is more than 1-10 of an acre 
—4900 yards being generally considered an acre. We 
believe that in contending for premiums, it is the practice 
to syrvey a portion of a Jot or field, so as to avoid all loss 
by turnings. In calculating the product of our lot accor- 
ding to this method, and deducting 1-10 of an acre—lea- 
ving 1 acre and 9-10 in tillage, the result will be 84 bush- 
els and 4-19 ofa bushel to the acre. 

The editor of the “Centreville Times,” can excel us, 
we acknowledge, in raising “Strawberries,” but we won- 
der if he can beat us in raising corn. If we live to be as 
old a farmer as our friend Miller of the Upper District, and 
continue to improve in the ratio of the past, we shall ex- 
pect to rival the large crop-he once produced. 


The after culture | 
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MENDED. — 

| have some reason, Mr. Editor, to suppose that there 
was an important error in the statement which was pub- 
lished in the American Farmer of the yield of wheat from 
a certain number of acres on the farm of Judge Carmi- 
CHAEL, near Queen’s Town, Q. A. County, Maryland. 
if you will turn back to that statement, which Thave not 
at hand, J think you will find it representing the yield to 
have been something upwards of fifty bushels to the acre 
on some ten or twelve acres; whereas, | have heard it 
since said that the yield was something above thirty bush- 
els—Judge C. is among the last men alive who would he 
suspected of exaggeration, much less misrepresentation, 
and none will feel more obliged than he, by an opportu- 
nity of correcting any error which by any accident or 
oversight may have been made in relation to his manage- 
ment and its results. ‘There are few to whom the Agri- 
cultural community is so much indebted for variety of in- 
teresting experiments, or for the clearness and exactness 
of his statements of practice and results, whenever he has 
been kind enough to give them to the public. My im- 
pression is that he is the inventor of the “DRAG-LO0G,” 
used as a pulveriser—at all events, he has attracted to it, 
as an implement of surpassing utility, the notice of the 
public, in a way to command attention ; and for that a- 


niche in any temple which may be dedicated to the hon- 
or of agricultural benefactors. 

Tye “drag-log” is at once the most simple and the 
most efficient contrivance that ever was invented, for re- 
| ducing clods, and putting rough land in the shortest time 





which the celebrated Jethro Tull contended was the great 
secret of heavy crops, and of itself sufficient to impart 
fertility. The roller is very useful to break small clods, 
and I doubt not, might be used with great advantage in 
Spring to pass over our grain crops, and as it were, reset 
the dirt about the roots of the grain which had been 
thrown up by the frost—it would be in fact, probably, a 
good working for small grain, but it cannot bear a com- 
parison with the drag-/og, for breaking down and pul- 
verizing the clods of ploughed ground, which you wish 
to get in the finest tilth in the shortest time for grain or 
grass seed. The operation of the roller is, in many ca- 
ses, rather to press down perpendicularly and bury the 
clod; while’ the drag-log strikes it horizontally, and 
grinds it to powder as it proceeds in its course. 

That this implement is not more generally known and 
used, is not the fault of Judge Carmichael, but rather of 
that great foe to all improvement—the spirit of procras- 
tination—which, worse than the third day ague and fever, 
enervates so many agriculturists—those of them who be- 
long to a very numerous family called the “ going to do” 
family. Demonstrate to such men what you may—show 
them a new implement never so economical and efficient 
—<demonstrate how easy it is to plant a vine and to have 
plenty of grapes—to make a common hot bed and have 
abundance of early plants—and you will hear them say 
—“ Well, that is really a very good thing—it’s a very 
“cheap thing—a practicable thing. a thing easily made, 
“or easily done—I really think neat year Ill get me one.” 
Does his wife lose all her poultry for want of a good 
poultry house that would cost $5—is it all eaten up by 
hogs for want of a good gate—are the eggs sucked by a 
worthless dog— Well now, really, my dear,” you'll 
hear him say, “Pll have a poultry house made against 
next year—a new ga‘e, with a good fastening, shall keep 
out the hogs—the dog that sucked the turkeys? eggs shall 
be killed,”—but weeks, and months, and years roll round, 
and none of these are, but are always going to be done ! 
Such are the members of that most prolific family of 
“GOING To po.” Their time is always to-morrow—their 
practice is procrastination—their spirit is the spirit of 
ineriness.—T hey are ever going to do—and they are ever 
going to—ruin ! J. 8. 8. 

27th October, 1843, 








Worms in the Peach Tree.—A writer in the Cincinnati 
Gazette maintains that the malady of the Peach tree is 
caused by worms; and says that unfailingly by pouring 
water almost boiling around their roots in the Autumn 
when the eggs are deposited, and in the Spring, when an 
that escaped the first boiling, will be hatched—the health 
vigor and fecundity of the tree are preserv , 





in a state of the most complete pulverization, a thing | 


Was rHere nor a Mistake ?—Tue Drac-toc Recom- |. 





lone, in my humble estimation, has entitled himself to a | 
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To the Editor of thd American Furmer. 8 
Dear Sir,—T he.inclosed note was intended for 

tation to the president of the Agricultural Society of Bal. 
timore County, with the within-named specimens of 
crops, but the proper opportunity was lost. It is now of. 
fered for your acceptance, should you deem it worthy, 
Pray head it accordingly, and oblige, dear sir, 

Most truly yours, J. PEDDER.: | 


Tue Proper Cuctivation or THE Earru.- — . 

“The productions of the earth will always be in pro- 
portion to the cultivation bestowed upon it.” 

It has been recommended, “to double your crops and 
not your acres,” and it is with this view that T take the 
liberty to present to your honorable society, specimens 
of crops that have been grown the present year, on land 
that once bore the name, and deserved it too, of “ the bar. 
ren sands of Jersey.” They were cultivated by Mr. Ben. 
jamin W. Cooper, of Camden, who writes as follows ;— 

“| have great pleasure in presenting you with samples 
of my crops the present year, for the inspection of those 
who may doubt the practicability of raising three 
on the same land in one season ; that it is done to profit, 
will afterwards, it is presumed, be readily admitted, al- 
though the exact amount cannot be ascertained, no ace 
count of labor having been kept. ; 

About the 15th of Febroary, a clover ley was broken 
up by one of Prouty & Mears’ ploughs, which completely 
turned down every vestige of sod; and upon the land so 


‘pulverized, rows five feet apart were marked out by the 





plough, and rotten dung being scattered in them, the peas 
were then planted. When the crop is four inches in 
heicht, they are worked by the cultivator, and the opera- 
tion is again repeated in about two weeks. At the time 
of blossoming, a row of earth is turned to the crop, and 
the intervals are again worked with the cultivator, the 
hand hoe being seldom required in the cultivation of this 
crop. Aboui the 10th of May, a furrow is drawn in the 
middle of each interval. and corn is planted, four grains 
in each hill, five feet apart; and this crop is worked in 
the usual way. 

If the peas are picked green for the market, they are off 
the land by the first davs of June; but if permitted to ri- 
pen, they remain until the 10th or 15th of the same month, 
when the land is wholly given torthe corn, at the last har- 
rowing of which, say about the 21st day of July, flat tur- 
nips are sown broadcast amongst it, without harrowing, 
at the rate of about one pound of seed peracre. My eorn 
is now ripe, and will yield, at the lowest rate, from 50 to 
60 bushels per acre, perhaps more ; while my turnip crop 
may safely be set down at, say 100 bushels per acre. 
This crop is generally drawn and housed for the market, 
but if any are left on the field, | have only to turn in my 
cattle, sheep ani! hogs, and they have abundance of food 
until the snow covers the ground. If it be desirable to 
seed the corn-ground with wheat, I remove the crop by 
means of the corn-earrying machine, (which by the bye 
is an invaluable implement, and has been in constant use 
in the Cooper family for many years,) turn down the tur- 
nip crop by one of Prouty’s No. 5},and | thus obtain an 
effectual manuring, at the price of 50 cents per acre, the 
price of the turnip seed, all carried abroad and spread to 
my hand; and I have reason to believe that a crop of tur- 
nips when buried leaf and root, will be found superior to 
almost any other that can be obtaived for the purpose of 
ploughing in, as a green crop manuring. 

1 have placed the yield of the various crops as low as I 
could, my wish being to recommend the practice, not to 
surprise by magnificent results; neither is the cultivation — 
troublesome, expensive or laborious, the thorough elean- 
ing of the pea-crop lessening, in a remarkable manner, 
the labor of the after working of the corn; while the 
turnip crop requires none whatever. 
cere pleasure to find that onr friends,in Maryland, who — 
are so highly favored in their soi! and climate; have ben- 
efitted by the hints here thrown out, which, they may de- 
pend, are the results of real, practical experience, without 
a wish to exaggerate, or even to make the most of it in a 
fair and honorable way.” 

(Signed) B. W. COOPER. 

Having witnessed the cultivation of the above erops,, 
and the harvesting of them, I am prepared to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that my friend has indeed placed their 
yield “as low as he could ;” the turnips especially, in 
my estimation, being nearer 200 than 100 bushele per 
acre; while the specimen of corn would seem to speak 
for itself. With respeciful consideration, , 

Philada. 14th Oct. 1843. JAMES PEDDER. 
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Great Yierp or Waeat.—The following note from 
Mr. Dickinson of Onodaga Hollow, will show the course 
adopted by him in producing his crop of 524 bushels: of 
wheat per acre, the present season. There can be little 
doubt that much more labor is expended in producing the 
wheat crop generally, than would be necessary if the 
grounds were properly prepared once for all, made clean, 
and kept clean, so as not to require fallowing as cleaning 
process. We have as yet heard of no yield this year that 
has exceeded this. 

W. Gayrorp, Esqa.—I send you a hasty account of the 
preparatory treatment, nature of the soil, &e., in the case 
of the wheat crop to which allusion has been made. Two | 
years since, this month, | purchased the farm on which 
I reside, and commenced working it the next spring. 
There had been noclover seed used on the place bv the 
occupant before me, except on the lot where the wheat 
was grown by me. That field had a crop of oats taken 
off, and was then seeded to clover. In the spring when 
I came on the farm, the clover was small and thin, and I 
sowed on it, 1} bushels of plaster per acre. The second 
week in July, | mowed off the clover for hay. The last 
of August,] plowed ir a large growth of clover, and har- 
rowed it thoroughly. On the 6th and 7th of September, 
I sowed on one bushel and three pecks of Canada flint 
wheat to the acre, and harrowed it in. The soil isa fri- 
sable black slate or loam. The wheat in the whole field 
was remarkably equal, and the crop per acre as stated. 

Yours truly, O. Dickinson. 
Onondaga, Sept. 11, 1843. Albany Cult. 


We have always thought that the product of wheat, 
per acre, was susceptible of being brought up to from 40 
to 50 bushels, and the occasional yields which we hear 
of above that standard serves but to confirm us in our o0- 
pinion ; and we are sure that by proper care in the pulver- 
ization and preparation of the soil, and a liberal sowing 
of seed, that that amount of product can be attained.—Ep. 
Am. FARMER. 





Convention oF Brerpers.—The Convention of 
Breeders heretofore called, met at New-York on the even- 
ing of the 17th ult.,and was organized by the appointment 
of Dr. J. A. Poore of New-Jersey, chairman, and Mr. 
Parsons of New-York,secretary. After the reading of 
the cireular calling the Convention, an interesting discus- 
sion took place, in which, Messrs. Watson, ALLEN, Be- 
MENT, and others participated, on the various subjects al- 
luded toin thecircular. After the appointment of com- 
mittees to report on the points of excellence in the several 
breeds of Durhams, Herefords, Ayrshires, Devons, and 
native stock, the convention adjourned to meet the fol- 
lowing evening at the same place. 

On Wednesday evening, a report on the Ayrshire was 
read by Gro. Ranpat, Esq. of New Bedford, and one on 
the Herefords by G. J. Pumr&ity, Esq. of Oswego. The 
committee on Devons and native stock made no report, 
and that on Short Horns, consisting of Messrs. Prenvice, 
Bement and ALLEN, stated that from the little time they 
had been able to devote to the subject, they had found 
themselves unable to prepare such a report as they would 
be willing to submit to the convention, and asked farther 
time to make their report. Though the reports made. 
were not taken up, discussed and disposed of, they elicit- 
eda good deal of remark on the general subject of breed- 
ing, from most of the members of the convention, among 
whom were Messrs. Prentice, Sherwood, Vail, Bement, 
and Pumpelly, of this state; Messrs. Watson, Whitney, 
and Townsend, of Conn.; Mr. Randall of Mass.; and others 
whose names we do not recollect. A resolution was 
passed, requesting the committee on Short Horns, to 
which was added Dr. Poole and Mr. Watson, to report to 
the annual meeting of the N. Y. State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, to be held in this-city on the 3d ‘Tuescay of January 
next, after which the convention adjourned.—.4/b. Cult. 





Preparation oF Seep Corn. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—I observe in the August 
No. of the Cultivator, a communication over the signature 
of “H. W. 8, GC.” in which he states that he had been un- 
fortunate in losing the first planting of his corn, and im- 
putes the failure to the tar used to protect it from birds, 
&ec. Now, Messrs. Editors, I have been in the practice 
of preparing my seed corn in the same manner he des- 
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and of quick growth, and having been grown at an eleva- 
tion of some hundred feet above my farm, rendered it an 
object for an experiment. 
I soaked it in warm water for twenty-four hours, then 
dissolved a sufficient quantity of tar in hot water, put in 
the corn, stirring it until well coated with tar; drained off 
the water, rolled it in lime and planted again on the first 
day of June. On the eighth day it made its appearance, 
and | think I have never seen corn come up better, which 
convinces me that it was not the tar that caused a failure 
of the first planting, but was in consequence of the state 
of the soil, being deficient of heat and moisture. About 
the time the plants made their appearance, we had warm 
lowery weather and seasonable showers, which gave a 
start to vegetation, and J have no recollection of ever 
noticing so rapida growth. In sixty days from the time 
it was planted, it was in flower and the earsset. It is now 
as forward as corn generally is at this season of the year, 
when planted at the usual time, from the 15th 40 the 20th 
of May, and should the weather be favorable in Septem- 
ber, | anticipate a bountiful crop. 

C. N. ]3emenrt. 





© Badge opts PROVISIONS— a 

water for t th i Butter, Glades, No.1,13a 
the next day, but owin nforsee yore Nol, ens ‘Do.’ do. 2, 
not plant it until the 22d. use Do. prime, 5a6 oy. 
put into water sufficiently hot ot lissolv Sg 7 ni 8 = 
soften the tar, when the corn was put ip and stifred until] po, witind 9:1 |Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 
well covered with tar. It was then rolled with slacked cargo, ’ Do. do. 
lime and immediately planted. ~ es Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib. a -| Do Weaert » 1,648 

Alier waiting sufficient time, J examined and found it| Do middlings, * a . do. bls 1, 6326 
had mosily all rotted; many of the kernels were pierced | yo. asst'd, Wests 4ja4} (Cheese, casks, P 
with from two to three wire worms, and only here and | Do. hams, 5a6— | «Do. boxes, 
there one sprouted. As | was satisfied it would prove a| Do. middiings, 4a4g:} Do.” extea, 
failure, | caused the ground to be thoroughly harrowed and Cop Sebs 
marked out again. Having used all my seed corn, | ob-| Virginia, 6 a 7 | Tennessee, Ib. 
tained a variety of eight rowed white corn, which had | Upland, 7 a 83} Alabama, 
been cultivated ow the Helderberg. 11 is said to be early | Louisiana, 7 a 9 | Florida, 

North Carolina, 7 a 





LUMBER— 
Georgia Flooring 12a15,Joists & Se’ling, W.P.7a10 
8. Carolina do Yall 

White Pine, pann’l 25.27 
Common, 20a22)\S 
Select Cullings, 14a16 
Common do 8a10\Laths, split, 










MOLASSES— 
Havana, Istqu.gt24a |New Orleans 
Porto Rico, 26 ‘Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 
English Island, (Sagar House, 
TOBACCQ— 
Common 2ta 23, Yellow, 
Brown andred, 49 5 | Fine yellow, 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, ago € 
Fine red ja 8 | Rappahannock, | aily flour wh. 
Wrappery, suits’ole Kentucky, a__|wheats, 100 to 
for segars, 8al3 | St. Domingo, 13 al} |106cts. Asale 
Yellow and ved, 7al0 | Cuba, 15 a38 jof 1700 bash 


PLASTER PARIS— 


Cargo, pt ton cash 3.00a |Ground per bbl. 1.120 [was m - 
SUGARS 7  iday Goce, 
Hav. v/h.100}bs 9210.50\St. Croix, 1001bs 7-00a8.00jand a sale of a 
~ srown a7.50' Brazil, white, 7.75a8.2 of fair, 
Porto Rico, 6.15a6.80|Do. brown, » from 
New Orleans, 6.75a7.25|Ltmp, Ib. ¢. . 
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Three Hills Farm, Aug. 1843. [4llb. Cul. 





A very large Potato—The editor of the Au: gusta (Geo.) 


of Hamburg, a most extraordinary potato of ' the Spanish 
genus, measuring five feel three inches in le ith. 





Curious Fact.—Does not the following, which we fini 
nutrition, the nutritive organs act upon, a nd appropriate 


the time of disappearance ?—* Some two n jonths ago, Mr. 
James Kyles of this place, missed a favori' .e pig, which, as 
it was very fat, he supposed he had bee n used by some 
lover of fat pigs, and gave it up for lost, ‘until last Tues- 
day, when he commenced the repair of h is house, and on 
raising the floor, which was decaying from dry rot, ‘he 
found his pig still breathing, after at lea:st 58 days of en- 
tire abstinence from food or drink. The pig is still living, 
and able to take a little meal and water. A number of 
the most respectable persons can attest thie above fact.”— 
Alb, Cult. 


[The bear supports itself upon the same principle.— 
Ed. Amer. Farmer.) 





Receirr ror Curing Hams.—We ha‘ve been handed 
the following receipt for curing hams by ane of the most 
eminent practitioners in this city ; the sale ratus is -at‘least 
new to us, and we therefore publish it, although-it may 
not be a new ingredient in the receipt to others. In'Cincin- 
nati,where large quantities of hams are annually cured,pep- 
per, allspice, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, tind other little in- 
gredients are usually added ; but to the receipt. 

Cover the bottom of the cask with coarse salt, lay on 
the hams with the smooth or skin side down, sprinkle 
over fine salt, then another layer of hams, and so con- 
tinue until the caak is full. This oughtto be of the lar- 
ger kind. A cask holding 64 gallons is small enough, 
and it would be better if it held 120 gallons. Make a 
brine in the following proportions: 6 gallons water, 9 
Ibs. salt, 4 lbs. brown sugar, 3 oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. salera- 
tus. Scald and scum, and when cold pour the brine into 
the cask until the hams are completely covered. The 
hams should remain in this pickle at least three months, 





cribes, and never had any fail of vegetating until the pre- 
sent year. 








Chronicle acknowledges the receipt from M::. H. Je‘fers, 


in the Columbia (S. C.) Advocate, strongl: 7 support the 
doctrine of Liebig, that in the absence of o ther means of 


the stores already existing in the body; i n other words, 
would the pig have lived so long had he been leanat 


Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $4.25 
Bo. City Mills, 4.25a 410 for white 
Do. Susquehaana, 43la 48 for yel- 
Rye, first NA . New wh. 
Corn Meal, kilnedried, per bbl. a 2.78 / , yellow 
Do. per hhd. $124 _ 
GRAIN— 4 







Wheat, white, p bu. 104) Peas, black eye, 


“ best Pa. red a ‘Ciover seedstore $5a5 
‘ord. topri. Md. 80a95 |Timothy do 2.2522. 


Corn, white, old 44046 |Fla st. p. 1:25 Iry little dem’d 
“ yellow Md. Sia 'Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 

Rye, Pa. 54. |Ship Stuff, bus. 14a \ {se ofa 
Oats, Md. 21a23 | Brown Stuff, 9a10— stoch &- 
Beans, 1122 Shorts, bushel, 6 a its infer. quai 
WooL— The small re- 
WASHED. f UNWASHED. of mid. 
Saxony, \Saxony and Merino \ good des- 
Full Merino, (Common, to} blood, \ > sell 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, \:Ineadily at fox 
1-2 do do \ , " 


1-4 and common, 
‘ub washed, 
CAN DLES— 





Mould, common, 9aW |S 30a3. 200 
Do. choice brands, 10} Wax,” poets i apes 
‘Dipped. 8a 9 quota- 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, Qa ‘ti NNarin 
FEATHERS—perlb. 26a30 the stovk ex. 
OOFFEE— tremely small 
Havana, 7 a8 | Java, lb. 10 a12} 3 
P. Ricos Laguay. 74a 8 | Rio, 64a 8 66 Ma. 
St. Domingo, 6 a 6}| Triage, 34a Ohio, 188 
spalteaore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a43/8 Kya to bee. 
brown & yell’w 44a5}] \ 








eit ac Bi FARMERS. 

e subscriber has for sale at his Plast d 

Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND LASTER: 

GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 

I,EACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural par- 

~— ee a prices ~ on he times, + 

esselsloading at his wharf with any of th vearticles, ! 

not be subject tocharges for dookage bb vee bape a 

fe 23 , Balfimore. 


WM. TR 
POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL, OR WIN- 
















and.a little longer time would do them no harm. 





The value of Poudrette as a manure fe and other 
orape ae well | ome yt as to ite 
or va on which ] snows frests 
of winter. Those who have Se cee ipo abolies 
te as va ra ops—and 
désiable to have the pettiot ie at the fon i. 
pave therefore the raya rnish seven 
oe . 
New York. uly 20 1803. D. K, MINOR. 





























S.& T. HUNT’S 
BALTIMORE 
Saddle, Harness and Trank Manufactory, 
: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 127 Baltimore street, between Calvert & Light sts. 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, 


Travelirrs aod Merchants can obtain for their own use, or 
to sell again, the most improved Tron Frame and Iron Bound 


TRAV. 
sails ie ELLING TRUNKS, 


their various styles for convenience, durability, &c. 








LNo. 25 













a : PEACH : : 

THE SUBSCRIBER has been appointed 
by Mr. John Wright, of Wilmington, Del., 
agent for the sale of his celebrated PEACH 
TREES, and reqnests orders for the follow- 
ing varieties, viz; Red Cheek Malacatoon; 





York, Lamon Cling Late Hest; Oldnisoey 
; 5 Oldmixon; 
Morris’ White; Ward's late Free; large late 
pare Ripe; late Delaware Free; Yellow 





ALso—MILITARY UIPMEN 
HAND TRUNKS, CARPET mee oS senpalte VALI- 
made in a & ’ 


CES, LADIES’ BONNET BOXES, &c 
ne re ormanner. ¢¥Constantly on hand, a general 


Ri a Improved SPRING and other SADDLES. 
wr variety. liso, CARRLIGE, BUGGY, WAG ; 
CART HARNESS, of every desct\ption. ave hs 
ween in their line of business made to order to suit the 
poner . peel te at the shortest notice ard oa ~ = rea- 
SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 
The subscriber is authorised to eel! the following 


, thorough bred 
Canty 2 ee Wie 7 pick of the celebrated herd of S. 
» Osq. » Del. viz. 

in pa Y, MABEL and LOUISA, cows, the latter will calve 
the price ® month—the two last could not have been purchased at 
considéteate arene for them when 1 montlr old, and they are 
Likew: y r. Canby the best he ever bred. Price $100 each. 
to2 yearvold. ales ang BULLS, PRINCE and OSCAR, from 1 
pai » also 100 dolls. each ; and 3 or 4 younger animals, 

‘1 proportion. Mr, Canby paid 200 gq. llars for Beauty when 








and promptly attended to by 


Fiee; Yellow Rarc Ripe; ed Rare Ripe ; Reybold’s large Red ; 
Malden’s White Free 5 Favorite ; Rodmans’ Cling ; Ridg- 
away’s Yellow Free Health ; W."izhts’ Clings; Morris’ Red; Algiers 
winter; also, Apricot grafted on Peach Stocks. Orders received 


Jou.'N ALLEN, City Block. 


N. B. All Fruit will be warranted ,'? be of the kind ordered. 
wet s 





GREEN GAGE PLU. T- 


The subscriber has in his assortment of super, °° Fraits, @ very 


fine tree of abeve description, origiuated by himse. 'f from the seed, 
pronounced by a competent judge superior to an ¥ thing he has 
seen in England, He can furnish them at $1 per Mer of good 
size, smaller ones, 50 cents. Also, a few of the PEA.’ APRI- 
COT, the best of the apricot fanily, price 59 cents per 1."ee—and 


iis famous GENESEE RASPBERRY, at $10 per 100 pla "ts. 
oc 18 3t JOSEPH HUISLE*R._ 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, NEAR BALTIMORE. 
The subserivers respectfully inform their friends and 
the pablic that the time for transplanting trecs has near- 
ly arrived, andit would afford them pleasure to shew 
their exconsive, thrifty and well grown stock of Fruit 




















a - Mr. Canby’s resent ‘einete Bo . and other TREES and PLANTS. The Ornamental 
it requisite for him to ert ett reagemonte veing such ak —S Trees are lr ryer and neater than usual, especiaily the BALSAM 
are the choicest therest 2 pa Meyer men or SILVF 2 FIR, and other EVERGREENS, as also the PLUM, 
‘ ’ I ! = HE aa = x 
te nner lbeld st, acd presontrenomonn seldom obtained CHERP.Y and APRICOY THEES. Of BULROUS ROOTS, 
yi P © secure thorough pedisreed and ve sey te at compara-| 22? SRAWBERRY PLANTS, they have nearly all the best 
Ay, Comms iwely very low prices. further partisan oe, ‘winad Le ad.|2E™. sorts. ASPARAGUS Plants, and RHUBARB and PIE 
eo ? ; : ae (post paid) Mr. s. Canby, Wileincn — > eagle PLANT, &e. Ke. For further particulars we refer persons to our 
han wire | scree. ston, Del. ‘NDS. | Printed and priced catalogues, which willbe sent to order gratis. 
Teste Sat Also, a DEVON BULL, 2 yearsold } aN ane rf} ,efsons ordering trees from a distance maz rely on their orders 
eth EL the best breeders in Maryland whe, he ast spring, bred b ooh being ca, :erully dug, packed, and forwarded agreeably to order, 
aN sun, and having another that will be oye used him tthe la: om and as m: ach to their interest as possible. 
se and taning no farther uso for hi ay ae ia place the SINCLAIR & CORSE, 
“By Hy Collars, rather than keep him over winter we — low rate oc 18 7% Successors of Robt. Sinclair, sen. 
ite Bote ‘a aan T—applyeto et 
ai athe JAMES ee Farmer Office. | HARV] tsT TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
Big BO x PREMICM Co y URRAY o 1. ‘OBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltumore, 
Ss eRe, , > These already wade COB CRUSHERS Offer for sale at reduced prices, 
+R ieee, by. a fair trial ac-ai> Machines huve.obtained the premium | Gra.nand Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appro- 
ye 4 atG ‘onaiiews tan ee Crushers exhibited at the Fair held GraseScyt] .eswithhangingscom- ved sizes and patterns 
<a the increased » Balt. co. Md. Oct. 161b, 19th and Sth 1843..and plet o Scythe Stones, Rifles, 
ae ment, Fie demand enables the pate: iceqo giv-e further induce. | Grair; Cra: Mes, wood braced ‘Scythe Nibs und Rings 
«he be Chine ‘ avers by fitting an extra Pair of eri: aders to eacb-ma- do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers 
mh eY ALS 'O, omaiy Mit hae eo: 3% 3, 40, 45. Sich .les,Ge rman and American | 
Ee SSeS $15. tamil, MILLS, which received 5 o + igcate of merit, for ALSO, 
4 whet Thay, 2 also ‘ : HORSE POWERS fortwo or more horses 
; pt eed spect by ¢; Une; TTING poses, soch as will bear in- THRASt ING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, veyr 
Ae Bis lor ther. oF cuTTH Sait <” stron, g and durable 
a ‘op «= darmers or mechan paliers, Mill and Casry-log Straw Ca: ‘Tiers to attach to do. 
pr S; ers, Mills, lei + Lathes, &c. &e. Those Thres hers and Horse Powers are now so generally used and 
of» zam Engines, ———- work built to order, and all approved »:t y farmers in Maryland, that it isscarcely necessary to 
a dachine, Model or Mill i warranted to ‘operate say any thin z In regard to their merits. Those however, who have 
nd erected by the-subseriber; : yportunty ut seeing them in operation are referred to 


gan be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C; sit 





espect ir thanks for the liberal em courage- 
ee uses cele: aah begleave to inform the 
and fermere generally, that they still continue to manufac: 
t their shop, corner of Shipley & Water sts. all k inds of 
Agricultural Machines and Implemer.ts, 
which is PIERSON & GREGG’S improved 
“€ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWER, 
i article that has been fairly tested, and/has given complete satis- 
wction—and for which they receivec fromthe Agricultural Society 
of New Castle County, the FIRST PREMIUMat the late exhibi- 
tien. Straw Cutters or pear can na be attached to 
this machine—alseo, GREGG’S highly improv remiom 
STALK, STRAW & HA ne U Kirn 
i t has mended itself to all‘who have tried it—at 

> Eamergh wd aay bo tend Cen Shelling Machines of the latest 

most terns for hand or horse power. 
oe in want of useful articles, can be furnished 
on the most reasonable terme. 
Wiusmincrox, Del. Oct. 2, 1843. 
CERTIFICATE. son & Greee's 
The i have purchased and ierson & Gregg's im- 
oved ie te Endless Chain Power Threshing Machine, and 




















not had an 0} 


; use, Viz. 
ser office; or the subscriber, — : sane Col. Jno.Me-rc ‘er, near Annapolis Henry Fite, Baltimore Co. 
JAS. MURRAY, —— a oo ga a do Tyee . 
MPLEMENTS. B. D. Hall, ° oses Potter ts) 
= epapeetbes <4 lh Mr. Hopkin s, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 


Win F. Re on oe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 


men in differ en t parts of this and other states, many of whom have 
been using o ur machines since 1838, 





the latest kind: :, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 





he following gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in 


G3-About 3 50 more names cau be given if required from gentle- 


R.S. jr. & Co- 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


The subscri ber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpass\ed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 


124 cents per t. ree, if packed an extra charge. 

Hecan also s ipply 2 few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fal! will be able to furnish any quantity reqnired 
of many kinds. : 

Catalogues far ‘nished on applicationat the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be ,vlacedon the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 S. SANDS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber «ffers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 








ve been highly satisfied with its performance, both as to the quan- 

tity of work it will do, and the slight draft or horse power required 

to work (t. Italso had the advantage of being easily set or start- 

ed, of with less noise, or less jar or action on the Thresh- 

er, and less likely to throw off the strap or otherwise 

stop or interrupt the work, than any machine with which they are 
ted. 


undersigned confidently recommend this threshing machine 

to the favorable notice of their brother farmers. 
(Sigoed) Chauncey P. Holcomb, James B. Rogers, John W. 
Andrews, John Platt, Lamborne Pyle, Robt. M Cabe, "a 








ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 c 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 SAZ DS, 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVE 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine, 


are 





__ The above cut represents this horse-power, f; 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-tight for rf nb se eub- 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most re 
nadir wuniads aise a horse power, toe the, 
sin re beaut durabj 
ity Pg _ never po vargasted. me \. 
hreshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows 
common hand Corn Sheller constant! h and the 
lowest prices. we habere Sale atthe 

Agricultaral Implements ofan liar model 
the shorest notice. Oe ae ae wa 

Castings for allkindsofploughe,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to co 
oo to sell again. BR a 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machinesat thisestablis, 
ment - B. CHENOW 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or N 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 184] 4 

SITUATION AS MANAGER WANTED. 

A single man who can produce references as to character and 
qualifications, and who has been in the service of a gentleman jn 
the vicinity of Baltimore, wishesa situation as nager. App] 
at this office. oc 1 4e 





HARVEST TOOLS. 





JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's sy 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood May s 
Ha ¥ Rakes, of different qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Ho, 
Spac'es and Shovels. Chopping Axes, &e. Ke. 

Like wise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four hor.*es, equal to any machines of the kiad im use. Algo on 
hand, a la 'g@ Supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cat. 
ters, at red.1ced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Sheliers; Cor.1 and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior qua.'ity- His stock of PLOUGHS on hand ig exten. 
sive, embracing « great variety of all sizes, with cast and Wrought 
iron shares, inclucting his newly inveated patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Irun beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 
simplified. Hisstock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He -\as patterns that are highly approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from «hich he will furnish 
castings On reasonable term.:, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
cash, or approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times. 

In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year's 
growth. ma 22 


pe- 





TO AGRICULTURISTS, 


Sree et 


We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County 
and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, at No..7 Bowzy’s wuarr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one of the best articles in this market. We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest cash 
prices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, a which rank 
the economical WILEY PLOUGHS, and the MINOR and HOR- 
TON PLOUGH, so celebrated in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
have ever yet been invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 
der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have double 
point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal mas- 
ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of onr most eXpe- 
Bement farmers to wear three times as long as those ma 

re 

We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two 
Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
GRAIN CRACLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
‘STRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
HORSE RAKES. Also, other Implements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 

Baltimore, July 26, 1843. JAMES HUEY & CO. 


REAPING MACHINES, 
HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING MACHINES— 

CORN & COB CRUSHERS—CORN ‘SHELLERS & 

Orders for the above machines to be used east of the 
should be directed to the subscriber at Baltimore. Orders for those 
to be used in the Mississippi Valley may be directed to JAS. AN- 
DERSON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are 4 
send their orders at anearly day. se27  OBED H SEY. 











LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 


DEVON CATTLE. 
The undersigned hasa herd ofabout five and twenty full blood 
North Devon e, embracing all ages and both sexes, ' 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years past, and 
say ecania would dispose of a part of them. Orders for a- 
ny 0 meet with attention. Address 
. JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 








He is also pr to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 
aug 20 City Block, Baltimore. 


No. 50S. Calvert St. Baliwore 








